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Judge. Are you here to give evidence to the 
court and jury in this case? (naming.) 

Roy. Yes, sir; if required so to do. 

Judge. Do you know the solemnity of the 
obligations of a judicial oath, my son? Reflect 
before you answer. , 

Boy. (Very modestly.) I think I do. 

Jadge. What will be your punishment, my 
dear boy, if you swear falsely, or speak a lie on 
cath ? 

Boy. I will be sent to the penitentiary, (weep- 
ing,) and thus break my dear mother’s heart. 
(There were other eyes besides his in that 
house overflowing with tears.) 

Defendant's attorney, (frowning.) Boy, don’t 
you know that if you tell a lie, on your oath, 
when you die you will be endleasly tortured in 
a fiery pool? 

Boy. That would be an additional induce- 
men to speak the truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth ; but that punishment can 
be avoided by a timely repentance; but repent- 
ence will avail nothing to keep me out of the 
penitentiary. 

Juige. You are a noble hoy! Who gave you 
these excellent instructions ? 

Boy. My mother, sir. 

Judge. Such a mother deserves such a son! 
May our Heavenly Father bless you both! Mr. 
Clerk, qualify the witness. He has, in this ex- 
amination, given us more common-sense infor- 
mation on the binding nature of judicial oaths, 
than all the musty books in the court-reom could 
do. Repeal your laws for the punishment of 
perjury, and false swearing will be as common 
as it ig now rare. An honest person will speak 
the truth without an oath; but a dishonest one, 
were it not for fear of immediate punishment, 
would never testify truly, if a lie would, in his 
estimation, benefit him more than truth. 
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THE FREE STATE MEN OF KANSAS, 


Jacksonnurcn, IA., April 17, 1857. 
To the Editor of the National Era: 


the Free State party voting at the bogus elec- 
tion. There is no doubt that they have three to 
five times the numerical strength of their oppo- 
nents; yet, taking into consideration the past 
history of elections in the Territory, and facts 
which I learned while there, I am well satisfied 
that the resolutions of the Free State Conven- 
tion are eminently right. On my way up the 
Missouri, I was told by a Missourian, into whose 
favor I had initiated myself, by telling him “the 
truth, but not the whole truth,” that during the 
week preceding the 22d of March, Missourians 
went up into Indian lands in Kansas, in num- 
bers of 500 persons a day, and located claims. 
On inquiry how they could take claims on In- 
dian reserves, which were not subject to claims, 
he stated that that made no difference. ‘“ We 
went up, drove down our stakes to mark our 
claims, then returned to Westport, Missouri, and 
registered them there.” This satisfied me; five 
hundred claims per day taken by Missourians, 


April, and taken on Indian land not subject to 
claims either; that will do. I pushed my in- 
quiry no farther, but withdrew from the gentle- 
manly Retlian as scon as practicable. f 
Whilst in Kansas, I stopped over night with 
an avowed slaveholder from Georgia, wko could 
not conceal his wrath and disappointment at 
the fact that the Free State men would not vote 
at their election. 

After seeing what I did in Kansas, and con- 
versing with men on both sides of the question 
there, I am well satisfied that the people of 
that Territory understand their interests much 
better than those who live remote from the 
scene of action. And I most ardently pray 
that they may keep their resolutions, and under 











pee The office of the National Era is re- 
moved to the newly-erected “ Republican Build- 
ing,” corner of Indiana avenue and Second 


street. 





MR. STANTON AND KANSAS. 


Mr. Stanton, Secretary of the Territory under 
Governor Walker, has arrived in Kansas. A 
correspondent of the New York Tribune says 
he delivered an address to the People, in open- 
ing which, “he announced himeelf as a native of 
Virginia and a resident of Tennessee, and then 
very coolly informed his hearers that they might 
judge, from this fact, ‘of his proclivities.’ He 
thought that the Free State people were making 
a great mistake in not voting for Convention 
delegates; and further, that the Constitution 
there adopted would pass Congress. He deep- 
ly regretted the disturbances that had occurred 
in the Territory, and hoped that there would be 
no further trouble, but maintained that the 
laws of the Territorial Legislature must be en- 
forced. Mr. Stanton is a fine-looking man, and, 
it is eaid, means to do about right; but the 
Free State men are greatly disappointed in his 
speech, which betrayed, so they think, an unac- 
countable ignorance of Kansas affairs, and a 
hostility to ihe Free State cause.” 
“Disappointed in his speech!” Why? 
Have they really been cherishing the delusive 
hope that Mr. Buchanan is any better than 
General Pierce—that his Administration has 
for a moment dreamed of not recognising the 
so-called Laws of Kansas! If so, let them de- 
ceive themselves no longer. Mr. Buchanan and 
his agents not only recognise the usurpation in 
Kansas, but sustain the men by whom that 
usurpation has been carried out: they are all 
alike members of the National Democratic 
Party. Our friends can relieve themselves, 
therefore, only by voting or by revolution. 
Which shall it be? 





“Tf the Free Siate men vote, by the act of 
voting they enter into a moral agreement to 
submit if they are voted down; and since the 
Era itself predicts they will be voted down, it 
asks the Free State men to give in their ad- 
herence in advance. Submit they can at any 
time, but we say they must not submit in any 
circumstances. Feather Jet every man in Kan- 
sa3 be butchered than submit to Slavery.” —An 
Exchange. 

By the act of voting, the Free State men 
neither sanction the usurpation by which a 
Border Raffian Legislature was forced upon 
Kansas, nor enter into an agreement of any 
kind. Nor does the Era predict that they ‘ will 
be voted down” —it simply admits that the prob- 
abilities are against them. Nor does it advise 
them “ to give in their adherence in advance.” 
Adherence to what? to whom? What an in- 
coherent style of talking is this! 

We advise the Free State men to meet their 
adversaries on any battle-ground that the latter 
may mark out. If voting is to be done, let 
them do it—if fighting, let them do that! Let 
them assert and exercise every right of Ameri- 
can citizens. If threatened with fraud, expose 
it—if with viclence, confront it—if outvoted, 
try it again. 





“The National Era is winning golden opin- 
jons and a liberal advertisement from the Bua- 
chanan journels, by urging the Free State men 
of Kansas to succamb to the Border Raffian 
usurpation, and vote at the Constitutional elec. 
tion ordered by the bogus Legislature.”—N. Y. 
Tribune. 


The Tribune mistakes coarseness for strength, 
rudeness for piquancy. The attempt to arouse 
against us a blind, party prejudice, and to sug. 
gest possible ccllusion with the Buchanan 
Party, is not worthy of comment. As to the 
assertion that the National Era has urged or 
is “urging the Free State men of Kansas to 
succumb to Border Ruffian usurpation,” it is 
untrue, in whole and in part. The Era has 
urged and is urging precisely the reverse. 

If the Tribune be willing that its readers 
should understand our position, and the reasons 
therefor, let it republish our first article on the 
subject, and we will republish whatever reply it 
may choose to make, provided it be about of 
the same length. 





Eneusn Amprrion.—“ Jon,” of the Balti- 
more Sun, thinks it sees what Lord Palmerston 
is after, in the prosecution of the Chinese war. 
The Southern provinces of China are aimed at, 
and a grand system of annexation in the East. 
Says the Sun’s correspondent— 


“ England may expect to find in China that 


resource for a supply of cotton for her manu- 
facturers, which she has heretofore failed to find 


in her East India possessions, This object 
being effected, England can press upon the 


world more vigorously than ever her anti-A fri- 
can Slavery policy, and succeed, perhaps, in 
effecting the total abolishment of the African 
slave trade, aud perbaps the abolition of Sla- 
very in Brazil and in Cuba. If rendered inde- 
pendent of the United States for her 
cotton, she would supply the United States with 
cotton fabrics, made of East Indi 
the double prejudice both of our ma 


would, in fact, become a burden.” 


If such is the ambition of the English Gov- 
ernment, and the people fully understand the 
matier, it will farnish us with a key to Lord 
Palmerston’s unprecedented success ; but we 
imagine that Jon’s conjectures are mere con- 
jectures, and we must ascribe Palmerston’s 
success, not to the intrinsic merits of his posi- 
tion on the Chinese war, but to his conduct in 
It is the pluck which he ex- 
hibited throughout the contest, which has 


the Russian war. 


crowned him with honor now. 





Neal Dow, distinguished for his connection 
with the Maine Law movement, has gone to 


England. 


when the time comes, as come it must, when 
our National Government will Jend its aid to 
the support of Freedom, the Free State party 
in Kansas can show a record clear of any pan- 
dering to policy for the purpose of striving for 
an uncertain victory. L. S. Boyp. 


We can see nothing in this letter to induce 
us to change our views. The question con- 





supply of 


2 cotton, to 


vps : nufacturers 
and cur cotton producers, The value of slave 


labor would be rapidly diminished under the 
reduced demand for our cotton, and slaves 


stantly recurs—admit all that is said about the 
gross frauds perpetrated and to be perpetrated, 
what have our friends to gain by doing nothing? 
How do they better their condition? Wait, 
says this correspondent, till the National Gov- 
ernment will lend its aid! That is, wait for 
the chances of a Presidential election four 
years hence!! Such counsel requires no com- 
ment. What is done must be done now. If 
our friends refuse to vote at this election, be- 
cause of fraud and the apprehension of a raid 
from Missouri, when will they ever vote? Do 
they intend to stand forever self-disfranchised ? 
Next fall there will be an election for a new 
Legislature; but what beiter will be their posi- 
tion then, than it is now? The whole ma- 
chinery of that election will be under the 
control of the Pro-Slavery officials, as in the 
election about to take place; and is there any 
more hope of escaping, then, the customary 
irruption from Missouri ? 

Were the Federal Administration just and 
brave, were there a reasonable probability of 
redress of grievances by the next Congress, 
our friends might find some justification for 
their policy: but this Administration, by its 
recognition of the spurious Legislature and its 
abominable acts, has placed itself on the same 
ground with its predecessor; by its sanction to 
the act of that bedy calling a State Convention, 
has committed itself against the Topeka Consti- 
tution and its supporiers; and by its appoint- 
ment to prominent cflices in the Territory of 
men signalized by their unscrupulous meas- 
ures against the Free State Party, has demon- 
strated that, there is no hope for that Party, bat 
in its own prompt and determined efforts. 

Let us suppose the I’ree State men should 
reconsider their policy, and go into the election: 
they do their best, but are defeated: a Pro-@la- 
very majority is chosen to the Convention, a 
Pro Slavery Constitution is formed. But, they 
are prepared—they have the facts to prove that 
large numbers of legal Free State voters were 
omitted frou the registry; that large numbers 
of illegal Pro-Slavery voters were entered ; that 
the character of the Convention and the result 
of its action were determined by this double 
fraud; that, as American citizens, at every stage 
of proceedings, they had exposed the fraud, re- 
monstrated against it, and asserted their rights, 
but to no purpose ; and that to consummate the 
iniquity, in violation of Precedent, of Demo- 
cratic Principle, of Common Justice, the Con- 
vention had refused to submit the Constitution 
to the judgment of the People, for their ratifica- 
tion or rejection. They appoiut a committee of 
responsible men to wait upon Congress, and, 
whenever the Pro-Slavery Constitution shall be 
presented, to submit their memorial, carefully 
written, embodying all these facts and considera: 
tiona, with the accompanying evidence. Let us 
ask—would there not be more hope of redress 
at the hands of that body, on such an appeal, 
than if the Free State men had pursued the do- 
nothing policy—had engaged in no life and 
death struggle for their rights? There are 
Democrats elected to the next House of Repre- 
sentatives on the strength of the opinion cher- 
ished by their constituents, that Kansas after all 
is destined to be free by the workings of Popu- 
lar Sovereignty. A memorial like that, ema- 
nating from a portion of their fellow-citizens, 
who, while bravely struggling for their rights, 
had been over-reached and borne down, in vio- 
lation of the principle of Popular Sovereignty, 
would furnish them ground and justification for 
voting against a Constitution, the palpable off- 
spring of faction and fraud. 

A correspondent of the Chicago Tribune, 
writing from Leavenworth, April 10ih, after an 
attempt to justify the staud-aloof policy, says: 
“The next election in which the Free State 
men propose to participate will take place in 
October, when a new Lagislature and a Dele- 
gate to Congress are to be elected. If no dark 
plots are concocted, and no traps sprung, the 
Legislature will be almost unanimously , Free 
State. But the Free State men must look well 
to their cause, and exercize a sleepless vigil- 
ance. Their opponents are reckless, unprin- 
cipled, and the Missouri hordes are ready ata 
moment’s notice to cross the boundary and re- 
new their old work of blood and ruin. It is 
true that they promise to keep quiet, but what 
faith can be placed in their promises? A su- 
perior force can alone deter them, and superior 
tact and adroitness can alone prevent them 
from consummating some of their devilish 
schemes.” 

Why not then vote at the Convention election? 
If the Free State voters are so predominant 
that the next Legislature will be “ almost unan- 
imously Free State,” what great harm can hap- 
pen, even if swindled in the election about to 
take place. Admit the worst—a Pro Slavery 
Convention—a Pro-Slavery Constitution—rati- 
fied by Congress—organization of Kansas as a 
slave State—if the representation of the writer 
in the foregoing paragraph be correct, the first 
Legislature under the new Constitution would 
be an Anti-Slavery body, and its first act would 
be, the amendment of the Constitution so-as to 
prohibit Slavery. 


Dear Sir: I have just returned from Kan- 
sas, and I must confess that my mind has ma- 
terially changed in respect to the propriety of 


and registered in Missouri before the first of 


no circumstances allow themselves tc be en- | 
> hee cwrrrst 


ity of the Kansas Investigation Committee, 
printed by order of the last House of Represent- 
atives : 


Election for Delegate, November 29, 1854. 
Whitfield - + - «+ + + 2,258 
Wakefield - : : : - + 248 
Flnniken - - - - - + 806 
Scattering - - - + + «+ 22 

Total - : : : : - 2,833 
Number of voters by census - - ~ 2,905 
Legal voters - - : : - - 1,114 
Illegal voters i —_- » oa 


Census Returns, January and February, 1855. 


Males . - 5,128 Voters - - 2,905 
Females - - 3,383 Minors - - 3,469 
Natives - - 7,161 Negroes - - 151 
Foreign - - 408 Slaves - - 192 


Total 


Election for Members of the First Legislature, 
March 30, 1855. 


Pro-Slavery votes -  -——* - + 6,427 
Free State - : : : - - 791 
a. «ere es 
Illegal - : : : : - 4,908 
Scattering - - - . - - 89 


Election for Territorial Delegate, October 1, 
1855, Free State men refusing to vote. 


Whitfield - - - + + + 2,721 
Scattering - - - +- - - WV 
Tolal- - - + - = 2,738 


Election for Delegates to the Free State Con- 
vention to form a Stute Constitution, Octo- 
ber 9, 1855. 

Number of votes for Delegates - ~- 2,710 
Popular Vote on the Adoption of the State Con- 
stitution, December 15, 1855. 


For the Constitution - : : - 1,731 

Against it - - - - - - 46 
‘ id eT Y 7 

Total- -- - - - - 1,777 


Election of the Free State Governor, January 


15, 1856, 
For C. Robinson - - - : - 1,296 
For W. G. Roberts : : : - 410 
Ted. -§ - + = +2906 


Election of A. H. Reeder as Free State Terri- 
torial Delegate, November, 1855. 


Number of votes - - - - - 2,849 





MISAPPREHENSIONS CORRECTED—JUSTICE 
DONE. 


Our friend of the Daily Free Democrat, of 
Milwaukie, Wisconsin, after cordially commend- 
ing the general course of the National Era, 
remarks— 


“But of late, it seems to have been wanting 
in sagacity, and to have given unwise counsel to 
the Republican host. Its first great error was its 
advocacy of McLean as a Presidential candi- 
date, the candidate of the Know Nothings, and 
the Judge who breathed the breath of life into 
the Fugitive Slave Act. Now it comes out in a 
lengthy article, and advises the Free State men 
in Kansas to vote for delegates to the Constitu- 
tional Convention, against the unanimous judg- 
ment of the Free State men themselves, and it 
expects them to reconsider their determination, 
and vote.” 


Our cotemporary is mistaken. The Era 
neither advocated nor named any man as its 
candidate for the Presidency. It confined it- 
self to a thorough discussion of the Principles 
which ought to govern the canvass, and the 
qualifications that should be sought for in the 
candidate ; and throughout the discussion we 
were so fortunate as to be sustained by the 
Free Democrat. 

Oar preferences, as an individual, we did 
not proclaim or urge through the Era; but as 
the matter is now, for the first time, publicly 
referred to, we stall leave nothing in doubt. 
Our policy was, to state distinctly and fully 
the Principles of the Republican movement, 
to select one of its tried advocates, either Chase 
or Seward, as the candidate, and to avoid all 
coalition with Know Nothingism, looking more 
to the foundation of future, than to the pros- 


pect of immediate, success. 


The tone of the Era was in perfect harmony 
with this policy, which, privately, we urged, 
from day to day, upon our Congresssional 
friends. 

But the great majority of them, and of the 
Anti-Slavery People of the country, were bent 
on immediate success, and determined to se- 
lect the most available candidate. Then we 
took our position—Declare in your platform 
the right and duty of Congress to prohibit Sla- 
very in the Territories of the United States, es- 
chew coalition with Know Nothingism, and we 
will support the movement, and the candidate, 
whoever he may be, provided he represent the 
Principle, is honest and capable. 

It being assumed that immediate success was 
to be sought, the question arose, who, if we go 
out of the ranks of the old and tried advocates 
of the cause, is the best and most available 
candidate? Some said Judge McLean, some, 
Colonel Fremont. We agreed with the former. 
We said there were two elements to be secured, 
for success—the Conservative and the Liberal: 
the movement itself would carry the latter, no 
matter who was the candidate; the man select- 
ed, must carry the former. The Conservative 
element prevailed in Pennsylvania, New Jer- 
sey, and Indiana: they must be secured, or 
Mr. Buchanan would be elected. Colonel Fre- 
mont could not carry those States, Judge Mc- 
Lean could; and on the one Principle—the right 
and duty of Congress to prohibit Slavery in the 
Territories—and the one Practical Issue—Jus- 
tice to Kansas—Judge McLean was as true a3 
any man, and pre-eminently qualified by expe- 
rience, wisdom, and position, to do all that a 
President could do. 

Recollect, these views were not presented in 
the Hra; they were urged by us in private con- 
ference, after the great majority of our friends 
had decided against us, and in favor of the pol- 
icy of seeking immediate success. 

The majority of the Philadelphia Convention 
fully concurred in our views relating to the 
Principles of the canvass, and no coalition with 
Know Nothingism—but not in relation to can- 
didates. Colonel Fremont was selected—we 
supported him faithfully—heearried the States 
in which the Liberal Element predominated— 





he did not carry Pennsylvania, New Jersey, 
and Indiana—and was defeated. 

We have no comments to make—no excuses 
for ourselves, no reproaches for others. Hon- 
est men will sometimes differ on questions of 
expediency, but they ought not to make such 
differences, grounds for mutual reproach. 

This is the first time we have spoken of our 
position in regard to the selection of candi- 
dates by the Philadelpnia Convention. We 
trust there may be no occasion for any allusion 
to it hereafter. 

We shall avail ourselves, however, of the 
opportunity to do justice to one whom we have 
long known and esteemed. 

Judge McLean is not, and has never been, a 
Know Nothing, nor was he the candidate of 
the Know Nothings. The majority of that class 
of men in New England and New York pre. 
ferred Colonel Fremont. 

He did not “ breathe the breath of life” inio 
the Fugitive Slave Act. He never approved of 
it. The bill once held up by Daniel Webster in 


| we been on the Bench, we would have so de- 


clared it. Had Judge McLean believed it un- 
constitutional, such would have been his dec- 
laration. Much as he disapproved of it, how- 
ever, he believed it constitutional, and, under 
his oath of office, administered it. We do not 
advocate his opinion, or defend his course ; but 
he has a right to have his position clearly sta- 
ted and understood. 

In relation to the general doctrines of Lib* 
erty, he stands where he has always stood—on 
the broad principles promulgated by the Re- 
publicans. His late elaborate and very able 
Opinion, dissenting from the Opinion of the 
majority of the Supreme Court, presents in full 
the principles in relation to Slavery which we 
heard him declare from the Bench in Cin- 
cinnati, fourteen years ago, and which are 
the groundwork of the Republican Par- 
ty. He has never wavered in the support 
of them—never compromised them. During 
the Wilmot Proviso agitation, he was entirely 
sympathizing with the Non-Extensionists in 
Congress: he was at no pains to conceal his 
deep indignation at the repeal of the Missouri 
Compromise: from the beginning of the Kan- 
sas troubles, he has been heart and soul against 
the outrages inflicted upon that devoted Terri- 
tory: his potent influence was exerted to put 
an end to the Treason trials. 

Finally, to put at rest a miserable rumor, 
which found its way into several Anti-Slavery 
papers, as an item of genuine news—that he 
supported Mr. Buchanan — we state positively 
that at the Presidential election in November, 
he voted an open Fremont and Dayton electo- 
ral ticket. 
We haye-ritten the foregoing, first, to ex 
plain our own position; secondly, to do justice 
to a wise and good man — for these reasons, 
and these alone; for there is no probability 
that Judge McLean will ever be called upon to 
take part in any political movement, and we 
are very sure that we have not the slightest 
desire to play the part of King-maker or King- 
killer. 


ORGANIZING THE SOUTH. 





The canvass in Virginia, preparatory to the 
elections next month, does not seem to awaken 
much interest. The Democratic Party having 
possession of the State, and the benefit of Fed- 

eral patronage, calculates upon an easy victory. 
The opposition forces are without a real issue ; 

Know Nothingism is exploded, Whigism is ob- 

solete. The question on which they are striving 
to rally, is that of Land Distribution. What 
with grants to the new States and railroad mo- 
nopolies, they say, the Public Lands are disap- 
pearing, the old States are being despoiled. 
This is a matter of special interest to Virginia: 
her progress has been arrested, industry is lan- 
guishing, debt is weighing upon her like an in- 
cubus, her population is leaving her, thousands 
upon thousands of emigrants taking up their 
line of march for the West. 

This state of things can be remedied. Give 
Virginia her share of the public lands, and she 
will soon be able to relieve herself from debt, 
to reduce taxation, to complete her lines of 
railroad; and her children will then find it to 
their interest to stay at home, and add to the 
wealth of the State! Thus they talk. 

So far as we can see, this is the issue which 
the Opposition is trying to make. The Bu. 
chanan Party rather tries to ignore it: its great 
hobby is the Slavery Question. To all the ap- 
peals of its adversaries, its reply is—Slavery, 
the Union, and the Constitution, can be saved 
alone by the Democratic Party. Can the South 
so soon forget the horrors with which Black Re- 
publicanism threatened it only six months ago? 
Then the danger was so imminent that, for the 
sake of the Constitution, it “stood ready, if it 
must be so, to destroy the Union.” But the’ 


indomitable Democracy triumphed—triumphed 


through the unity of the South. It was not, 
however, a Waterloo victory. The enemy 
would hardly acknowledge himself defeated. 
He drew off his forces in good order, and com- 
menced at once organizing for another cam- 
paign. The danger is as great as ever; the 
necessity of union at the South as imperative as 
ever; there ought not to be two parties in the 
slave States. 

“To save the Union in 1860, it is necessary 
not only that the Northern Democracy should 
gain ground; but the slaveholding States must 
stand together in compact column, to sustain 
and reinforce our friends, who bear the brunt 
of the battle with abolitionism on its own soil. 
It is by no means impossible, that at the next 
Presidential election we may lose one or more 
of the Northern States that stood by us in 
November. * * * : 
“Organize a new party in the slaveholding 
States, and we have at once a division of our 
forces which emboldens the aggressors, en- 
courages abolitionism in its machinations 
against us for the next Presidential contest. Very 
late experience proves that if there are two 
parties in the South, each will have its candi- 
date for the Presidency; and the same ex- 
perience also attests the fact, that the enemies 


of Slavery are too entirely absorbed in a single 


object, to observe on their part any such sui- 
cidal policy.” 

So says the Richmond ( Va.) Enquirer. 

The Republican Party in the Free States 
proposes no legislation or political action in 
relation to Slavery in the Slave States. The 
policy of the Enquirer means simply this—to 
organize the South, not for the protection, but 
for the expansion of Slavery, and the perpetua- 
tion of its political power. All other questions 
are thrust aside. Mr. Buchanan is supported 
for this single reasgn. The organization of 
another Party in the Slave States is opposed, 
because it would militate against this policy. 
The Democracy of the North is to be honored 
and sustained, because its action tends to the 
advancement of this policy. The one great ob- 
ject of the National Democracy is, to propa- 
gate Slavery and maintain the Slave Power— 
and it is therefore madness to attempt to divide 
the South on any other issues. 

Such is the position of the Slave Democracy, 
and it naturally hails as noble allies, such distin- 
guished Whigs as Reverdy Johnson, Mr. Hil- 
liard, Senators Pearce, Jones, and Benjamin. 
These gentlemen, while aiming to organize 
one section of the country as a unit for the ac- 
complishment of a purely sectional object, 
claim to be National, Conservative, devoted 
to the Union and the Constitution; are shocked 
at the sectional spirit displayed by the Free 
States, when a majority of their citizens are 
driven, in self-defence, to organize against so 
detestable a policy; and are loud in their praise 
of the Northern Democracy, for its fidelity to 
the great Southern Party. Aye, this is the pc- 
sition of Northern Democrats, let them sophis- 
ticate as they may. The Slave States are or- 
ganized for the purpose of extending Slavery 
and controlling the Free States, and the De- 


for the accomplishment of this two-fold pur- 
pose. 





from Bellevue, Nebraska, giving a few facts 
which may interest our readers ; 


4 


>»! 


mocracy of the latter is the main instrument 


From Nesraska.—An old subscriber writes 


Why not then begin the hand-to-hand strug- 
gle at once—organize the Party for instant ac- 
tion—assured that, although temporarily cheat- 
ed and defeated, victory will at last be achieved? 


the Senate, during the discussion on the 
Slave Bill, with the remark that he intended 
or had intended to offer it as an amendment— 
a bill providing for a Jury Trial—was the pro- 


“ Bellevue is upon the Missouri river, twelve 
miles above the mouth of the Platte, and the 
same distance below Omaha city. It has an 
advantageous site, a rock landing, the old In- 
dian mission is located there, and in and about 
it there is an abundance of good water, stone, 


Look at the result at Leavenworth—where, a 
year ago, the reiga of terror prevailed, and the 
Free State men were overawed—now they elect 
their Mayor by an overwhelming majority. The 
lesson ought not to be lost. 

As convenient for reference, we copy the fol- 


ject of Judge McLean. But, the act passed, 
without the amendment. Judge McLean’s cir- 
cuit embraces precisely those States in which 
cases under it would be most likely to occur. 
Such was the fact; and, as a Judge, he was 
called upon to administer the law. Believing, 








lowing abstracts from the Report of the Major- 


forty houses, and a bank is in full operation.” 








as we do, that the act is unconstitutional, had 


it is at present. 


and timber. A village has already sprung up, of 


The prospect of a continuation of the Chinese 
war is raising the price of tea, and possibly, be- 
fore it is finished, the price will be double what 


UTAH AND POPULAR SOVEREIGNTY. 


Governorship of Utah has been tended to Maj. 
Bensamin McCutovau, of Texas, and that it 
is probable he will accept it. Letter writers say 
that the purpose of the Administration is to 


be exercised and the rights of every inhabitant 
protected. 

Such generalities mean nothing. 
Sentiment demands that Polygamy and its as- 
sociate evils should be suppressed. News- 
papers, without distinction of Party, insist that 
it is @ disgrace to the country, and some effect: 
ual remedy must be found. But, what can 


the Administration do? If the existing Terri- 


torial Government in Utah be in a state of re- 
bellion, it can have the rebels seized and pun- 
ished, and can appoint new Territorial officers— 
but, it cannot repeal the act establishing the 
Territory, or the Territorial Laws, or extend to 
it the laws of the several States, punishing big- 
amy. It may displace Brigham Young, but 
Brigham will still keep his harem and give law 
to his followers. It may reorganize the Courts, 
but justice will be administered under the Mor- 
mon Lawe, and Mormon Juries will acquit Mor- 
mon offenders. 

A large military force and an energetic Gov- 
ernor may keep peace in the Territory, but 
how will they suppress Polygamy and make the 
People fit for association with the States of the 
Union? So long as Polygamy shall be tolerated, 
with its attendant train of vices and crimes, 
witat have you gained ? 

The subject is one for the consideration and 

eaon of —ereress, and that body would have 

a1ong sgo but for the miserable doctrine 
of Squatter Sovereignty. General Cass more 
than any other man is responsible for the abom- 
inations that prevailin Utah. If a handful of 
settlers in a large Territory have the right to 
determine their own domestic institutions, with- 
out interference from Congress, to legislate ex- 
clusively on their domestic concerns, alone to 
decide as to the character of the State or States 
to be organized in said Territory—for to this 
extent does the doctrine go—by what power, in 
what way, can these Utah settlers be reached ? 
If Polygamy were prohibited by the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, judicial decision might 
annul it, and the decision could be enforced 
by executive action. But, the Constitution is 
silent about it—and Squatter Sovereignty, be- 
ing supreme, where not restrained by the Con- 
stitution, may establish the abomination, and 
how are you to help it, General Cass? The 
doctrine shuts Congress out of the Territories— 


| prevents the twenty-five millions of American 


People from saying a word as to what shall be 
the destiny or character or institutions of the 
vast Territories they have acquired by purchase 
or blood—abandons them to the few adventur- 
ers from all parts of the world who may first 
get foothold in them. 

It is this false and mischievous doctrine—a 
cunning invention, to save a Presidential aspi- 
rant from perplexity, to enable the Democratic 
Party to wear two faces, so that it might secure 
the support of hostile sections, and to exempt 
the Slavery-Propaganda from Congressional 
interference—that has held Congress back from 
all action in regard to Utah, until the vile in- 
stitution of Polygamy and a rebel Fanaticism 
have been making such strides in that Territory, 
that they now defy the power of the United 
States. 

The new Congress, Democratic though it be, 
will be compelled to repudiate the silly fiction 
of Squatter Sovereignty, transcend the feeble 
power conceded to it by Judge Taney, and 
legislate for Utah, on the principles of Com- 
mon Sense—General Cass and Judge Taney to 
the epatrary notwithstanding. If Brigham 

and his deluded followers have formed 


our Territories, resolved to maintain it, and 
will not reside there on any other condition, let 
Congress authorize and require the President 
to break it up and disperse it, just as it would 
in relation to any other alien attempt to appro- 
priate a portion of our Territory. If they will 
agree to keep their superstition out of politics, 
to maintain a church or a sect, like other sects, 
without pretension to political power, then let 
Congress confine itself to the possage of a law 
prohibiting Polygamy or Bigamy in the Terri- 
tory, under heavy pains and penalties, framing 
it so that it may be executed, despite all efforts 
on the part of the Mormons. We suppose even 
General Cass might admit that it would have 
power to prohibit Thugism, or Widow-Burning, 
or Infanticide, should Squatter Sovereignty at- 
tempt to establish either as an institution in any 
Territory. And we may suppose, too, that Con- 
gress, having made the discovery that it could 
prohibit the throttling of men, the burning of 
women, and the drowning of children, might be 
tempted to go a little further, and forbid the en- 
slaving of men, the whipping of women, and the 
selling of children. 





ANTI-SLAVERY LITERATURE, 


The Southern journals often complain of the 
invidious attacks against the principles of Sla- 
very to be found in almost all modern booka. 
The Daily Creole (New Orleans) of the 18th 
inst. says: 

“A short time since, Grimshaw’s [History of 
the United States was to be found as a text 
book in most of our public schools. We do not 
know whether it retains this position now or 
not. But we would call the attention of our 
readers to the stealthy introduction of Abolition- 
ism into its pages. The author speaks of Sla- 
very as ‘a climax of human cupidity and tur- 
pitude, a glaring inconsistency between the 
public professions and private actions of indi- 
viduals.’ Again, ‘the commerce which liber- 
ty extended is now made subservient to the in- 
crease of Slavery,’ and have placed ‘the last rivets 
to the chain, and plead necessity. But there 
was no necessity,’ &c. The above is with ref- 
erence to its introduction here. Not content 
with this denunciation, towards the close of 


Ldbeveleme he treats of the historical fact of 


its abolition by the Northern States, and in- 
dulges his prophetic vaticinations in the fol- 
lowing language: 

“*A heavy grievance is yet to be removed. 
Virginia will, we confidently anticipate, at no 
distant period, make arrangements to unloosen, 
by degrees, the fetters which are no less alarm- 
ing to the master than galling to the slave. 
Let us no longer declare by words, but demon- 
strate by our action, that all men are created 
equal,’ &e. . 

“ Are such sentiments to be instilled in the 
minds of our children? If not, then banish 
Grimshaw’s History from our schools and acad- 
emies. Men will not regard them, but they may 
warp the more impressible minds of uninformed 
and unreflecting childhood.” 

Our Southern friends are engaged in an up- 
hill business. It is a forlorn hope—that of 
triumphing over the general sentiment of the 
civilized world. Every school-book which cir- 
culates among the schools of the South will 
contain mors or less of the lessons of Freedom. 
It will lurk in some hidden corner, upon some 
unnoticed page, and will aid in the great work 
of enlightening the South. It is useless to con- 
tend against such forces. They might as well 
try to shut out the sunshine from the world, or 
dry up the crystal streams. The principle of 
human Freedom is alive, and, in the absence 
of all advocates, does its own work. It cannot 
rest, for all that is noble in man and all that is 
beautiful in nature works with and for it. 
Grimshaw’s History may be turned out of South- 
ern schools, but others will come in, ready to 
poison the youthful mind. The only way is for 
the South to shut out ali literature—and that 





ip this age is ixapossible, 


The Washington Union announces that the 


Young 
dn independent, alien community in one of 








VIRGINIA COLONIZATION. 


A STEP FORWARD. 


The project of Eli Thayer and others to col-| The Southern press generally takes the recent 


onize the worn-out acres of Virginia causes a 
good deal of excitement throughout the South, 
and especially in Virginia. A few of our South- 
ern exchanges manifest a very sensible spirit; 


pursue a peaceful policy, so that the laws shall | they either doubt the success of Mr. Thayer's 


scheme, or profess to care little if be should 
succeed in planting a colony of Northern farm- 


Public | ers and mechanics in their midst. A very few 
| journals counsel harsh measures, and threaten 
| the white emigrants with violence and death. 


The South, Mr. Pryor’s paper, has a decided 
choice in the kind of emigration, if it must come, 
and expresses its wish that Irish emigrants 
may people the waste lands of Virginia. Un- 
fortunately, the Irish will never accept the in- 
vitation, so long as the free and boundless West 
is open to them, and the East has canals 
and railroads under construction. Favorable 
as the Irish generally are to negro servitude, 
they will not reclaim the exhausted soil of any 
slave State. Oualy enterprising Yankees will 
do that. 

A Board of Examination might be appointed 
to sit in New York and Boston to decide upon 
the character of the Northern emigrants. The 
South would be satisfied with such a plan, pro- 
vided it could nominate the members of the 
Board. No Anti-Slavery man should be allow- 
ed to join the company—no man even with 
doubtful principles. Gocd Buchanan Demo- 
crats should be enrolled—and yet, we imagine, 
a Southern Board of Examination would never 
allow a Free-Kansas Democrat to pass muster. 
The fact is, that men of a character to suit the 
South newapaper are scarce at the North, 
whether among the Republicans or Demoerats. 
The men who agree with it there, are not agri- 
culturists, but men who, if they come into 
Virginia at all, would do so to own plantations 
and negroes, or breed the latter for the more 
Southern market. 

The truth is, that all this exhibition of anger 
on the part of the South, while perhaps it is 
natural enough, is senseless. Why should Vir- 
ginia deny that her lands are to be bought at a 
small valuation? The fact, no denials can alter. 
Hundreds of thousands of acres are to-day for 
sale, at prices ranging from twenty-five cents to 
tweaty-five dollars per acre, and they are eager- 
ly offered by Virginians! To accuse Mr. Thay- 
er and his associates of falsehood is folly. Vir- 
ginia slaveholders will confirm his statements, 
and their agents in the large cities are constant- 
ly offering vast quantities of land, at an insig- 
nificant price, through the public journals. 

It is also exceedingly foolish for our South- 
ern friends to threaten violence to the little 
army of workers which promises to attack the 
barren acres of Virginia. They come not to 
devastate, not to lay in ruins, like a brigade of 
merciless troops, but peacefully to cultivate the 
soil, to make the grass grow where none grew 
before, to plant the rose in the wilderness, to 
make Virginia what she is not, never has been, 
and never will be, under Slavery. To read the 
Virginia newspapers, one would think Mr. 
Thayer contemplated a military invasion of the 
old Commonwealth, whereas he only conducts 
an army of spades and hoes among them; he 
proposes simply to add to the wealth of the 
State, and to benefit himself and associates. 

The conduct of Virginia and the South in 
reference to this movement only shows to the 
world the disastrous effect of Slavery upon all 
persons who have anything to do with it. The 
South prefers laziness, poorly-tilled soil, and 
second-rate power. It would seem so, at least ; 
for when Mr. Thayer and his associates propose 
to pour industry, wealth, and enterprise, into 
the State, Virginia and the whole South rebel 
against the movement. 

How much wiser would it be for Virginia to 
hold out the hand of welcome to Mr. Thayer, 
and give his band of emigrants a God speed. 
Free labor will give Virginia a first rank in the 
Union. It will develop her vast iaternal re- 
sources, dig her minerals, cover the State 
with a net-work of railroads, fill it up with live- 
ly villages, scatter over its broad expanse pleas- 
ant and beautiful dwellings, set the wheel, the 
hammer, the forge, and the spindle, at work. It 
will educate her citizens, multiply schools and 
colleges—in short, make her the first State in 
the Union. This is all that Mr. Thayer pro- 
poses to do—it isthe height of hisoffending. Yet, 
the exponents of public feeling in Virginia ex- 
tend a halter to him, and threaten his followers 
with death. Let us hope that ere long the peo- 
ple of the South may have the scales taken from 
their eyes, and that instead of darkness they 
may have light. 


THE DRED SCOTT DECISION AT CHICAGO. 


Several fugitive negroes were recently arrest- 
ed at Chicago, for stealing poultry. Their coun- 
sel, on the 18th inst., moved for their dismissal 
from custody, on the ground that, under the re- 
cent decision of the Supreme Court, negroes 
are ¢hings, and not persons, as alleged in the 
indictment. The plea in abatement was filed, 
and was followed by a demurrer from the State’s 
Attorney. The latter admitted that the defend- 
ants were bona jide slaves, and liable to rendi- 
tion to their masters, but claimed that they 
were subject to the local State laws. The 
counsel for defence gave the following reasons 
why his plea should be sustained : 

“1st. That, however repugnant to the ideas 
of the people, the opinion of the Supreme Court 
is the law of the land. 

“2d. That the demurrer admits the fact in 
this plea, that the defendants are chattels and 
property. 

“3d. That the defendants being chattels, not 
persons, are consequently incapable of commit- 
ting crime, and incapable of being incarcerated 
therefor. ‘A chattel cannot commit a crime— 
an article of merchandise cannot, by and with- 
in the meaning of the law, be punished ; and 
Africans, the descendants of slaves, bought and 
sold, are held to be chattels and merchandise. 

“4th. That the —- announced in the 
Dred Scott case decides that no distinction ex- 
ists between slaves and descendants of slaves, 
and other property. 

5th. That the Constitution of Illinois being 
a limit of power, not a grant, if the United 
States Constitution has declared the African 
race brought to this country as slaves, (for none 
others were brought,) to be property and mer- 
chantable chattels, then the Constitution or 
laws of Illinois cannot change that character, 
such State Constitution being a limit of power, 
and the State laws heing dependent thereon 
for their validity, and that the Constitution of 
the United States so declares them. 

“6th. That the defendants being slaves, or 
their descendants, they cannot be held as citi- 
zens of Illinois, nor of any of the States, he- 
cause by the supreme law they are chattels, 
not persona, 

_ “ith. That the State laws authorize the con- 
viction of persons only, not property, nor can 
the warden of any prison hold such property in 
custody. ‘If a chattel commits 9 wrong act, 
he should be punished as a chattel, not as a 
man. The fox that steals property cannot be 
indicted and punished as a man, but must be 
punished as a fox.’” 

His Honor Judge Nelson sustained the de- 
murrer, stating that “If Ohief Justice Taney 
eyer intended by that decision to make ‘A fri- 
cans, or the descendants of Africans,’ so far 
chattels that they may appropriate other peo- 
ple’s chattels, by larceny, without being answer- 
able to the laws of this State or the local police 
regulations, ther this Court does not recognise 
the validity of such decision.” Exception was 
taken to the ruling of the Oourt, and the “ mer- 
chantable chattels” were placed upon trial, 
The jury returned a verdict of not guilty, 


A supposed slaver was seized 





last week in 
New York, byMarshal Rynders,  ° 


| triumph of Free-Soilism in Missouri with cool- 


ness. Here and there, a journal is excited to 
anger by the startling news, but they are excep- 
tions. The Daily Crescent, of New Orleans, is 
particularly philosophical, and not only com- 
ments upon the results of the election, but goes 
on to look the future bravely in the face. It 
Says: 

“Several days since our readers were inform- 
ed by telegraph that the emancipation ticket 
in St. Louis, at the late municipal election, had 
triumphed by an average majority of something 
near fifteen hundred votes. We did not con- 
sider this event as of a very startling nature, 
the Free-Soilers having elected their candidate 
for Congress—F. P. Blair, jr.—at the last 
August election, by # very large vote. Hence 
we were measurably prepared for the occur- 
rence, and, knowing the industry, strength, and 
zeal, of the Free-Soilers in the commercial 
metropolis of Missouri, we would have been 
slightly taken aback if they had been overthrown 
by a decided expression of popular hostility.” 


In the following paragraph the reader will 
detect a vein of sadness, with perhaps a slightly 
bitter tinge: 

“We are at a loss to ascertain the import: 
ance of emancipation in Missouri to the Aboli- 
tion party in the North. Emancipation cannot 
prove of any great political importance to them; 
for, before it can possibly be accomplished, 
Kansas, Nebraska, Minnesota, and Oregon, will 
come ia, provided this Union lasts, with their 
eight Free Soil Senators, which will give the 
North as complete control of the Senate as it 
now has of the popular branch of Congress. 
And it is not at all likely Emancipation will 
lessen the number of slaves, the chances being 
a thousand to one that the slaveholdera of Mis- 
souri will follow the pjons example of Magsa- 
chusetts and other Northern States, and sell 
their valuable negroes to their more Southern 
neighbors, before entering upon the costly ex- 
periment of emancipation ! 

“There is no earthly question that ‘the high 
price which slaves now command in the cotton- 
growing States is rapidly diminishing the slave 
population of the State.’ The same fact ap- 
plies with equal force to the States of Kentucky, 
Maryland, and Virginia; and the drain of slaves 
Southward, which has continued for full fifteen 
years, if not checked by State legislation, or the 
introduction of some other description of labor, 
will, in two decades, place those States more 
completely in the power of Emancipationists 
than Missouri bids fair to be in three or four 
years, Even now, Virginia is threatened with 
the irruption cf a fanatical horde, whose boldly 
and openly-avowed purpose is to abolitionize 
the Old Dominion. We have no idea any 
harmfal results will immediately follow this 
threat, as we believe the Virginians will admin- 
ister hempen medicine in sufficient quantities 
to cure the disorder, should it become alarming- 
ly prevalent. But, remove the self-interest 

which now binds them together in a common 
brotherhood—locate their pecuniary welfare in 
an opposite direction—and their treatment and 
policy will be as widely apart from ours as the 
poles are asunder. Such is the inevitable ten- 
dency of human naiure; and those who dis- 
regard its lessons invariably find themselves, 
where they ought to be, wofully mired in the 
sloughs of disaster.” 


The Crescent finally considers the means for 
correcting the evil impending on the South. One 
is for the extreme Southern States to pass laws 
prohibiting the sale of slaves Southward by the 
Northern slave States; and another plan which 
it proposes is, the introduction of Cooliz labor! 

Suppose the extreme Southern States prohibit 
the inter-State slave traffic—what would fol- 
low? “It would prevent the holders of slaves 
in those States from becoming piously philan- 
thropic at our expense, as did the slaveholders 
of the New England and other Siates, after 
selling their negroes to the people of Virginia, 
Maryland,” &c., says the Crescent. 

But “the institution” in several of the North- 
ern slave States is rendered profitable only 
through the traffic. Abolish it, and involuntary 
servitude wou'd soon become unprofitable; and 
even if there were no outlet for the sale of the 
present stock of negroes, Free Labor would soon 
drive their owners to a system of general emanci- 
pation. Slavery in Virginia, without the Southern 
traffic, is doomed, and that speedily. Northern 
and European emigration would soon overrun 
the waste lands of that magnificent State, and 
raise her to the position of a first-rate power in 
the Confederation. 

The second plan which the Crescent proposes 
is the introduction of white labor. We dislike 
the Coolie-labor system almost as much as we do 
that of Negro Slavery, and should view with hor- 
rorits introduction into the free States. Batifthe 
South chooses to put such labor —which we 
will admit to be only partially free—into com- 
petition with negro slave labor, we can afford 
quietly to watch the experiment. Such labor 
may possibly be used side by side, peaceably, 
and with good results—or it may not. 

The final result may be the entire extinction 
of Slavery—both of white and black. 





gs In our recent statement of the position 
of parties in the State cf New York, taking 
the election of supervisors as 4 criterion, we 
omitted Niagara county, the election in that 
county taking place later than in the others. 
A correspondent gives us the result, which is 
as follows: Last year, five Republican supervi- 
sors were elected; this year, nine—being a gain 
of four. 

Tosacco.—The prices for all kinds of tobacco 
in Virginia are at present exceedingly high. 
The South is jubilant over this fact, for, in its 
opinion, Slavery in Virginia is dependent upon 
the cultivation of “the plant.” It says: 


“Tt is a question if the cereal crops be not 
too light and occasional for the employment of 
slave labor. Wheat, for example, which re- 
quires only to be seeded and garnered, which 
needs no care during its growth, and which is 
now reaped by machinery, may be very well 
cultivated by the labor of free white men.” 
Here, certainly, is room for Mr. Thayer's 
colony. Give over “the cereal crops” to them, 
and let the negroes raise the tobacco. 

The South concludes its article as follows : 
“Tobacco, then, is the support of Slavery in 
Virginia. It creates in the State a demand for 
negro labor which checks the rapid current of 
Southern slave emigration. Men, pro-slavery 
men, will not keep slaves out of mere love for 
the institution. They will sell their negroes 
and employ free labor when the value of slaves 
gets so high, as it soon may, that they find it 
to their interests to make the exchange. That 
can never be the case in the cultivation of to- 
bacco. Like cotton, its growth is limited to a 
particular region and a special sort of labor ; 
and that labor will be in demand while tobacco 
is in demand. So the price ef tobacco will 
determine the vitality, strength, and, may be, 
the duration of Slavery in Virginia.” 

A precarious foundation, truly, for such g 
“ corner stone”’ institution. 

Mra. Stowe racently had a long interview 
with the Pope. It is to be hoped that neither 
party will be suspected of adopting the peculiar 
views of the other, inasmuch as the Pope would 
not like to be called “an Abolitionist,” nor 
Mrs. Stowe a Catholic, 





Mr. Ruskin, the celebrated writer upon archi- 
tecture, has contributed five hundred dollars 
towards the erection of a church for Mr. Spur- 
geon, who is attracting so much attention in 
London. 


The Commissioners for preserving the harbor 
of New York have recommended that the Hell 
Gate passage be opened. The depth of water 
in the only channelavailableto commerce at pres- 
ent is but 20} feet at low tide. Large steamers 
are compelled to wait for a favorable stage of 
the tide to cross the bar. There is a plenty of 
water by the Hell Gate passage, and all that is 





needed is to clear it of its rocky obstructions. 


— —————, 
THE STORM 

The storm of last week extended over all por. 
tions of the country, and will be a memorable 
one. Insome parts ofthe North, it waz arco. 
panied with snow and hail, but generally it egy. 
sisted of rain and terrific winds. The Newark 
Advertiser says: 

“The storm on Monday was very violent, con. 
tinued without interruption during the most of 
the day. No serious disasters on the coast, a3 
yet, have been reported. 

“Tn Newark Bay the waves were very his}, 
and washed clear over the Passiac Light House 
dock, injuring the building somewhat, ang 
sweeping every loose thing from the dock. Tia 
house is to be rebuilt this spring in a more gy), 
stantial manner, so as to effectually resist the 
action of the waves. There were no vessels jg 
the Bay yesterday, all having anchored outsida 
in the Kills, under the shelter of Staten Islang 
which in a great degree protected them fron, 
the wind. : 

“Tn Morris county a snow storm occu: 
covering the ground to the depth of tw 
three inches. 

“The train of cara which reached Trenton yeu. 
terday morning, from Belvidere, was covero 
with snow, and reported the snow as being gix 
inches deep when it left Belvidere.” ° 


The Visiler, published in Franklin, Delaware 
county, N. Y., three miles north of tho line of 
the Erie railroad, gives the foliowing account 
of the storm in that region: 


red, 
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“ A snow storm commenced in this vicinity on 
Monday evening last, and continued for aly: 
twenty-four hours. The amount which fell do. 
ring this time has never been equalled withiy 
the memory of the oldest inhabitant; and wa 
doubt if the venerable sage of Brooklyn Heights 
can find a precedent in his vcluminous records 
The ground being damp when the storm cow. 
menced, causing much of Lhe snow to melt, the 
whole amount which fell is uncertain,* but it 5 
estimated by competent jndges to have beey 
four feet. 

“Measurements made on Tuestay evening 
showed an average depth of two feet eight 
inches. The quality was of that damp nature 
peculiar to spring storms, and very heavy. Tha 
horse sheds of the Methodist Church, and par; 
of those belonging to the Old Church, were 
crushed by its weight; and we presume many 
other buildings would have shared a similar 
fate, but for the active exertions of their owners 
in removing the deposits. Travel is, of course 
much impeded. The stage on the Walton line 
left that place yesterday morning at 7 A, M. 
with a mixed team of ‘horses and cattle,’ aol 
arrived here at 7 P. M.—distance, 14 milea: 
time, 12 hours. This time has, we understand 
been beaten by J.ady Suffolk on the Long Is). 
and course. ; 

“The advance guard of the great army of 
summer birds which had arrived in our midst 
found their supplies suddenly cut of, and he. 
came thankful recipients of such crumbs of 
favor as could be picked up around the doors 
of their good friends of the human family,” 
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WASHINGTON ITEMS, 


Tue New Granava Dirricutty hag not 
changed its aspect materially during the week. 
The reports of our minister and special com. 
missioner have not been received, and it ig 
said that they will present them in person about 
the first of May. The correspondent of the 
Journal of Commerce states the demands of 
the late Administration upon Granada as {il 
lows : 

“Ist, That the perpetration of the outrage 
upon the premises of the Railroad Company, 
and the passengers and other persons on or 
near the same, should be punished. 

“2d. That provision should be made for the 
families of citizens of the United States who 
were killed. 

“3d. Full indemnity for all the property de. 
stroyed, 

“Ath, Satisfactory security for the general 
interests of the United States in that quarter. 

“ Sth. A repeal of the tonnage duty impoged ;. 
by New Granada on our vessels in her ports, 
and also of the law whereby a tax is imposed 
on mail matter transported across the Isthmus.” 

The same writer goes on to say, further— 

“This Government assumes, upon the infor- 
mation before it, that in the affair cf the 14h 
April, 1856, the Government and people of New 
Granada were wholly and exclusively in the 
wrong, and that no provocation was given by 
the passengers or other Americans at Panama. 
This assumption is not admitted by the Grana- 
dians, nor is it supported by all of the witness. 
es. The amount of damages to American prop- 
erty is also in dispute. As to the tonnage du- 
ty, it has never been enforced. Next, as to the 
law imposing a tax on the mail matter trans 
ported across the Ishmus, our Government as- 
sumed that it would amount to two millions of 
dollars a year, and that its exorbitance would 
be an objection to it, were there no other ground 
of objection. But it has been shown by Gen- 
eral Herran, the minister from New Granada, 
that the tax inposed would, under the law, 
amount to one hundred and eighteen thousand 
dollars a year, instead of two millions, Further, 
this law, which was to go into operation last 
September, was suspended, and has not yet 
been enforced.” 

Under the third head, that of “security for 
the general interests of the United States,” &c,, 
there is room for speculation, What “ indem- 
nity” would satisfy the Administration? 
Enough territory for a new slave State? Or 
jurisdiction over territory sufficient for the road? 

Mr. Morse, our epecial commissioner, made 
a specific demand of $400,000, it is said, in- 
stead of territory. 


Tue New York Panama Ratiroap Cowra- 

ny do not like the turn affairs sre taking in 
Granada. They have a capital of twenty-three 
millions of dollars invested in steamers and tha 
road, and do not wish for more. When they 
invoked the aid of the Government to rectily 
their wrongs, they had no idea of calling for 
such vengeance as is now threatened. 
There seems to be no doubt that the treaty 
negotiated by Mr. Forsyth with Mexico was re: 
pudiated by Mr. Pierce’s Administration, a3 ~ 
well as that of Mr. Buchanan. Ii is considered 9 
certain that he was instructed to obtain terri- 
tory from the Mexican Government. 


Senator Dovenas has been called suddenly %, 
to North Carolina, where his eldest son lies se 
riously ill. 

THE PRESENT Governor or Nesrasxa Trt 
RITORY, against whom serious charges welt 
made, is not to be removed—at least, until be 
has a full opportunity to disprove them. 

Two additional naval courts of inquiry will 
be ordered, it is said. Already one hundred 
and twenty officers who have felt the action of 
the Retiring Board have applied for a hearing. 
THE NUMBER OF DEATHS in Washington du 
ring the month of March—with a population! 
seventy thousand—was only sixty-nine. 


Tue Posrwaster Genera hascontracted with 
David Hoadley, Esq., President of the Panam 
Railroad Company, for the transportation of 
the mails to California for two years. Tb 
compensation is $100,000 per annum. 
Several years ago, a lady by the name of 
Myrtilla Miner, of Washington, established he 
a charitable school for the education of color! 
children. She met with opposition and so”? 
violence, but finally triumphed. She has 10" 
forty scholars, and several philanthropic Bos 
nians have become iutereated in the school, 8” 
propose to raise $29,000 to erect a building 
for a hoarding-school, into which will be ™ 
ceived day scholars, but which will be apecially 
adapted to the education of teachers. 


The new journal, “ The States,” which bs 
just been started in this city, is “ independent = 
Its editor and proprietor, Major Heiss, haslo™ 
been known in connection with the venerable 
Thomas Ritchie. The new daily looks ¥ 
is edited with ability, and is, of course, # ** 
chanan sheet. 

Tune is to be a change in the policy be 
tofore used towards the Indians in Florida, it# 





said, The troops are to be withdraws, ™ | 
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' Waluable for its purposes. 
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Major Blake will try “ negotiation” 
celebrated Billy Bowlegs. 
Improvements north of the Capitol 
stantly being made, and real estate is 
advancing. The Hon. H. M. Rice 
Vice President, who purchased a s 
ground recently, near by Senator I 
' present residence, have, according to | 





a 





~ contracted for two houses, at $15,000 


Tnx organization of the Pacific Wag 
i Corps has been completed. It is as fc 

“For the Fort Ridgely and Sou 
Rosads—William H. Nobles, of Minne: 
perintendent ; Philip Hubbell, of Mi 
disbursing agent; and Samuel A. Me 
Ohio, engineer. For the Fort Kearne 
Pass, and Henry Lake—Eastern Di 
William M. T. Magraw. of Missouri, 
tendent; Aza Beal, of Maryland, di 
agent; and F’. W. Lauder, of Mass., r 
Northwestern Division—John Kirk, of 
E nia, superiutendent; Frank Deaver, o! 

nia, disbursing agent ; and —— Bisho) 
" ifornia, engineer. For the Ei Paso ¢ 
Yuma road-—James B, Leech, of Texs 
intendent; Gabriel Jordon, of Alaba 

bursing agent ; and N. H. Hutton, er 

Messrs. McGraw, Nobles, and Lee 

© Washington to-day, for their pests. ] 

\ is en route for California. ‘The opera’ 

to be commenced without the least pr 
delay. 

Washington has been full of cffic 
during the past week, A Western 
declares that tmporlunity is sure to w 
White House, under the present in 
Whether this be so or not, we are q 
that there is no lack of it there, or at 


@be Rebicty, 


New Yor! 


partments. 





The Methodist Quarierly Review, 
& Porter. 
The April number of this excellent 
Paguarterly contains articles upon Sir 
Hamilton’s Philosophy, The Christian 
Slavery, Methodism, and other less-i 
subjects. The article upon Slavery i: 
Abel Stevens, and is a calm but eloqu 
> ment against the institution. 








A Letter to the Committee chosen by the Ame 
8 ciety to Inquire into the Proceedings of its 
Committee in relation to Slavery. By Wil 

A strong, argumentative, punge 
ment——and one, we fear, which the “ 
tee” will not read. 


The Orator. Buffalo: T. 8. Hawks 
This monthly magazine is wholly d 
soratorical pieces, all of which, we bel 


f 
» selected. 


Sibyl; or, Out of the Shadow Into the Sun. 
Russell. L. P. Crome & Co., Bosto: 
A new story by Martha Russell,is an ¢ 
ment which will carry pleasure to a w 
of readers. We need not say to ow? 
who have her merits by heart, that it 
story, for Martha Russell writes o7 
stories. 
“ Sibyl ” is the neglected daughter. 


> sonable woman, and we have the his*c 
trials, her temptations, and her trium] 
* volume. The story is an excellent ¢ 


plot is simple; indeed, it is but the plai 


i every-day life, and the side-characters 


fully and naturally introduced and d 
“The narrative is written in a style at: 
ple and exquisitely beautiful; the collo 
tions, which eo often, in similar books, 
inflated or awkward, are true to natur 
men, women, and children, who figu: 
story, are neither heroes nor monsters 
men, women, and children, such as wi 
the sireet and at the fireside. There are 
in the book of exceeding beauty, and ' 
tone is high—far higher than that of f 


4 


of the popular stories of the day. 


Pe The Free-Will Baptist Quarterly. Dover, N.i 


ed by an Association, 


The April number of this work, seve 


Particles upon different theological 


ious subjects. We notice that one 
“God Against Slavery,” is an able 
}Dr. Cheever’s recent sermon under tl 
retic Adventure by Sea and Land. Edit 

Sargent. Boston: Phillips, Sampson, & Ce 
Taylor & Maury, Washington, D.C. 

Dr. Kane’s recent death has awaker 
n deep interest in the progress of A 
overy. It was natural, therefore, th: 
ime by the forelock—or, rather, cl 
with the feeling excited by his most ¢ 


9 y-written volumes, recalled to the thou 


Moccasion should be seized upon to 

brief description of voyages and resu 
Warious expeditions that have been 
to the Arctic regions. This is all tha 
Mone in a single volume of this size; an 
Rents well-known character as a lite 


Was 0 guarsniy that he would manage 


Peating a subject in such 9 manner a3 
“wHttention of the many readers who wv 
ome @ succinct account of the bol 
Bure, hardships, perils, and various s 
he many navigators whose names : 
hese pages. A melancholy longit 
ome One yet surviving who can tell 
Fates of Sir John Franklin and his : 


lingers in many a breast, and the ide 


hed, and perhaps justified, that sor 
umber may yet remain, who, if sti 
Biter, will yet reveal these hither 
@ecrets of the past. In this volume, 
@tively a few leaves are given to D 
@xpeditions, because they already a 
the public in his own inimitable an 
Journals. This is right. The voy: 


— to our reading public are dy 


ost fully, and this renders the co 
The styl 
@iently graphic, and much inforn 
Drought into s moderate compass, 
work is neatly printed, and we doub 
he an acceptable one. We have beer 
ed, however, from giving it yet that fi 
nation we could ‘have wished, and m 
of it from a mere cursory looking th 
pages, though with sufficient attentio: 
fy, as we believe, all we have said of 


os 


& 





A POINT FOR THE SUPREME ¢ 


Aprit, 2: 
the “ditor of the National Era: 
I have not read the opinions of t} 
the Supreme Court in the Dred § 
length, yet, and do not know whet! 
of them alluded to a certain portion o 
@eedings in the Convention that fo 
Constitution of the United States. I 
on I wish you would respectfully 

ef Justice Taney, what he supp 
statesmen of that day meant by tl 
“OTHER FREE CITIZENS,” when they a 
— ittee of the Whole, the followit 
1D: 

“ Resolved, That the right of suffr: 
first branch of the N ileml he ns 
not to be according to the rule estal 
the Articles of Confederation, but ace 

e equitable ratio of representatio 

i proportion to the whole number 

other free citizens, and inhabitant 

» Sex, and condition, including pe 

mprehended in the foregoing deseri 

t Indians not paying taxes, in eack 

J Ist. The whole number of white « 
_—— That forms one class. 

/2d. Other free citizens are designa 

another class, 
3d. Inhabitants of every age, sex, § 
n, including persons uot cowsprel 


he foregoing description, forming ano 


amd indians not paying taxes 


We have, then, all the white citize 
abitants, including slaves, Frith 





